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ministers of the gospel of peace may continue to preach 
peace, and still find themselves in the midst of war, or 
of all those passions by which war is engendered, unless 
the rising generation shall be educated to that strength 
and sobriety of intellect which shall dispel the insane il- 
lusions of martial glory, and unless they shall be trained 
to the habitual exercise of those sentiments of universal 
brotherhood for the race which shall change the com- 
mon heroism of battle into a horror and an abomination." 

I have said nothing about what the schools may do for 
peace through the use of good literature. It is a self- 
evident fact that whatever elevates, refines and dignifies 
the human mind is effective toward the end for which we 
are working. Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Charles 
Sumner, Channing, Jay, Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Phillips Brooks and many others have spoken 
eloquent words in behalf of the world's peace, words 
which are worthy to be learned and oft repeated by 
pupils in our schools. Of literature for the use of teach- 
ers, bearing directly upon this subject, let me refer to 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead's small volume, published by 
Ginn & Co. of Boston, entitled " Patriotism and the 
New Internationalism ;" also her " Peace Primer," which 
can be obtained for a few cents, and which is full of 
valuable information. Of books published by the same 
firm, which teachers may wisely read, I will mention 
" World Organization," by Bridgeman ; " Arbitration and 
the Hague Court," by Foster ; " The Federation of 
the World," by Benjamin F. Trueblood. I must also 
mention Miss Jane Addams' "The Newer Ideals of 
Peace," published by the Macmillan Company. Every 
school should subscribe for the Advocate of Peace, 
published by the American Peace Society of Boston. 

In closing let me say, first, that in school and college 
there should be an intelligent interest in all those forces 
and movements, whether economic, social or political, 
which tend to unite nations and promote kindness and 
cooperation ; second, the government of the school and 
the spirit and aim of all its activities should develop 
those faculties of kindliness, broadmindedness and hu- 
manity which are needed in the United States if she is 
to be a leader in securing the world's peace ; third, all 
the studies of the school may contribute that knowledge 
and those habits of thought and feeling which are the 
necessary possession of all who are to take their places 
as citizens of the world. 



The Physician in the Universal Peace 
Movement. 

BY WILLIAM BENHAM SNOW, M.D., NEW YORK. 

President's Address at the First Annual Meeting of the American 
Medical Association for Aid in the Prevention of War. 

The march of civilization has been marked by an ever- 
increasing recognition and protection of the rights of the 
individual of high or low estate in contradistinction with 
the dominant station of the favored ruling classes of 
other ages. 

The example and precepts of the humble Nazarene, 
handed down through the centuries, have illumined the 
mind of mankind, softening and supplanting the bar- 
barous impulses of the feudal ages through growth of 
appreciation of the beautiful sentiments of the Prince of 
Peace. 



One by one the autocracies have crumbled, giving place 
to constitutional governments, on to the establishment of 
the grandest type of nations, the purely republican form 
of government — a government of the people — in which 
in principle every individual is equal before the law. The 
climax of progress must eventually be a congress of na- 
tions, when in the fullness of time the rights of each nation 
will be protected as are the rights of individuals. 

As Christianity has extended, and the great error of 
the Middle Ages, the union of church and state, has be- 
come practically a thing of the past, new inspirations 
have awakened the sentiments of mankind ; for, released 
from a dominant priesthood, the spirit of freedom, as- 
sociated with a sense of individual responsibility and 
brotherly love, has become more universal within the 
Christian nations. When human selfishness and greed 
have not taken too fast hold upon the individual, humani- 
tarianism becomes the dominant impulse. 

A great philanthropic movement, the fruit of such sen- 
timents, has been inaugurated, looking to the establish- 
ment of universal peace. Conferences have been held in 
which great progress has been made towards its accom- 
plishment. A common meeting place, provided by a 
patriotic citizen of our country with a grand edifice, has 
been established, where the final congress of nations will 
meet to make laws which in good time will regulate the 
affairs of the nations of the earth. When the universal 
sentiments of right and justice prevail, an end will be 
put forever to international warfare. 

In this great movement which has been inaugurated to 
mould the sentiments of mankind, shaping the destinies 
of the generations that are to follow, every organized - 
body, the members of every profession and calling, have 
a duty to perform in aiding to promote an object so grand 
in its conception and so noble in its purpose. 

To the great medical profession, humanitarian in all its 
labors and sentiments, naturally a share of this responsi- 
bility falls. The physician in his calling, brought as he 
is into the closest relations with mankind in his sternest 
moments and most trying ordeals at home, and in war 
upon the battlefields, grows mellow in his feelings of 
sympathy and forbearance with human frailty and will 
not shirk the duty, but do his part to better the condi- 
tions of mankind. 

His consideration develops into kindness, yea, a broth- 
erly love for the suffering, and his deeds are generally so 
generously appreciated by the sufferers that he often 
wields a greater influence for good in the community 
than those in other callings. 

The physician has in all ages been among the foremost 
in all movements which have had for their purpose the 
betterment of the conditions of his fellows. His virtues 
as physician have not generally been paraded for any 
purpose by himself, but as poet, statesman or leader of 
men his intelligent influence has ever been a power in 
the community. Collectively, the profession will now by 
its influence aid in this great movement for the better- 
ment of mankind. 

The object of the International Medical Association 
for Aid in the Prevention of War is that our profession, 
in accord with its humanitarian sentiments, may unitedly 
exert an influence in the direction of the promulgation of 
universal peace. 

Dr. Riviere, of Paris, and his confreres have instituted 
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the movement upon the continent of Europe by the 
formation of an international association. Let the 
American physicians now take it up, and in our respec- 
tive communities, and wherever and whenever we can, 
lend our voices and encouragement to aid in the carrying 
forward of this, the grandest movement of the twentieth 
century ; and let it be done with a steadfast purpose that 
in this connection our thoughts and energies shall be 
engaged to insure its early fulfillment. 

In order that this may be a national movement and 
far-reaching in character, and that it may influence the 
public sentiment of every State and county in the land, 
let a nucleus be formed in each State by the appointment 
of one or more live men interested in the cause, who will 
organize a State Association which will hold a meeting 
at or about the time and place of the annual meeting of 
every State Medical Association. Let the members of 
each County Association annually send delegates to a 
meeting of the State Medical Association for Aid in the 
Prevention of War, and the State Association elect dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the American Medical 
Association for Aid in the Prevention of War, such 
meeting to be held at the time and place of the meeting 
of the American Medical Association. At such meetings 
the session would require but one evening, and should be 
held in conjunction with the public of the community 
in which the sessions are held and in a public place pro- 
vided by the philanthropic people interested in the senti- 
ments of universal peace. At such meetings the business 
should be transacted and short papers read or speeches 
delivered by members of the profession and other speak- 
ers for the purpose of arousing the public and the profes- 
sion at large, that through their efforts and interest the 
public may be influenced to a more general appreciation 
of the grandeur of one of the greatest movements of this 
or any other age in the history of the world. 

In this movement the medical profession will take an 
important part, lending its influence to hasten the day 
when the nations of the world will mould their cannon 
into implements of commerce, and convert their men-of- 
war into a merchant marine. In that day of the triumph 
of humane principles, the armies and navies of the world 
will find employment in the more honorable arts of peace. 



The Judiciary and Arbitration. 

Address of Judge William W. Morrow of California at the 
National Peace Congress, April 17. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am on 
this program, so I am informed by the Chairman, be- 
cause I am from the Pacific, and supposed to be in favor 
of pacific measures [laughter and applause] ; but I should 
lamentably fail in my duty if I did not improve this 
opportunity to testify in behalf of mankind that they 
are seeking to take the same course in all cases of dis- 
tress, whether arising from war, earthquake or fire. We 
received in San Francisco from all parts of this world 
millions of dollars to relieve us from the distress that 
came from an overwhelming conflagration. This same 
sentiment, widespread as it is, is a sentiment in favor of 
having peace instead of war and having homes in place 
of desolation. 

The program announces that the discussion this after- 
noon will be directed to international arbitration from 



the legislative and judicial points of view. From a leg- 
islative point of view, objection has been made that there 
is no international law or law of nations in the legal 
sense as a rule of civil conduct prescribed and enforced 
by a superior, and it is contended, in the absence of 
such a law, that there is no substantial foundation upon 
which international arbitration can be permanently and 
satisfactorily based ; and, further, that there is no inter- 
national legislative body clothed with authority to pre- 
scribe a rule of civil conduct for the nations of the world. 

The best answer to this objection is that there is an 
international law founded upon principles of universal 
justice, recognized by the civilized nations and adminis- 
tered by their courts. In Great Britain this interna- 
tional law has been declared by the courts to be part of 
the Common Law and the inherited right of every citi- 
zen of that country. In this country we not only recog- 
nize this law as part of our inheritance with the Com- 
mon Law, but it is expressly recognized in the Constitution 
of the United States, and Congress is authorized by that 
great instrument to enforce it in certain specified cases 
by appropriate legislation. Further than this, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared and expounded 
this law as part of that system of justice which alone can 
make a nation great and powerful. 

But the question arises, How may this law of nations 
be amended and enlarged to meet the varying conditions 
and the wants of nations coming into a peaceful union to 
support and administer the principles of universal jus- 
tice ? The law we have has been wrought out through 
long experience and established custom. 

A very good law to begin with and a sound basis 
upon which to build a great superstructure, as is well 
illustrated by the laws of commerce, and those laws are 
based upon customs under which the great mining in- 
dustries of this country have been developed and their 
enormous wealth poured into the channels of commerce 
for the benefit of mankind. But the time comes when the 
lawgiver must anticipate the wants of the people, he 
must bring down the tablets of law from Mt. Sinai, from 
the hearts of mankind, and deliver them to the nations 
of the world. The wisdom of the lawmaker must be 
brought into the service, and this is one of the proposi- 
tions that we now urge upon the Hague Conference, in 
the International Parliamentary body proposed by Mr. 
Bartholdt. We hope the proposition may be formulated 
into the great scheme of international government. 

The second objection is from the judicial standpoint, 
and is that there is no executive power to enforce the 
the judgments of the court. 

The answer to this objection is that a wise court 
administering justice seldom needs a sheriff. Its decrees 
are obeyed without the use of force. This is peculiarly 
the case in international arbitration. 

Mr. Carnegie tells us, in his introduction to his book 
entitled "Among the World's Peacemakers," that of 
five hundred and seventy-one international arbitration 
decisions since the year 1794 all bat one were carried 
into effect, and the one that failed did not fail because 
of the lack of a sheriff to execute the judgments of the 
court, but because the arbitrators misunderstood the 
power conferred upon them by the arbitration conven- 
tion. The judgment of a great international court will 
be obeyed, because it is to the interest of universal 



